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Mr. President and Oentlemen qf the Society : 

Cheerfully obedient to your re(][tiest, I will endeavor 
to sketch for your archives as many memoranda of the 
introduction of Homoeopathy into this city and State 
as are remaining within my reach. You will surely, 
pardon all deficiencies in the narrative I shall ofier 
you, on reflecting that it is drawn almost wholly from 
personal recollection of events and circumstances cov- 
ered by the lapse of more than thirty years. 

A retrospective glance at the vast changes which 
physiology (ever the basis of rational medicine) has un- 
dergone during the last half century, furnishes an easy 
clue to the nature of medical practice, and the state of 
the art of healing, at the time our late deeply lamented 
and revered colleague. Dr. Q-ram, brought the knowl- 
edge and practice of ^Homoeopatky to this hemisphere. 

The enormous development which has taken place 
in all the sciences pertaining to human physiology, dur- 
,<l^,ying the period named, may be strikingly exemplified 
"by comparing the half poetical, half scientific treatises 
of Haller and Bitinienlia'ith with the grand achieve- 
^' -m^ of .OkeT:i,.$fiiller, Reichenbach, Legallois, Wil- 
son, ' Philip, and Liebig,"in physiology and vital 
chemistry. Semi-scholastic speculations and a priori 
assumptions have given place to positive knowledge in 
hifit*t>}pgy and embryology ; science, severely modest 
and divested of all dangerous prepossessions, heralded 
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and followed by its manifold and ever prolific forms and 
facts of experiment, has fairly crowded off the stage of 
art and almost out of all human observation the works 
of CuUen, Brown, Darwin and their French successors, 
which retained standard relations with the institutes, 
schools and practice of medicine, to the very year and 
hour of Gram's arrival in America, namely, 1825. 

At that time, in this country, for example, Thomas' 
Practice was in vogue, with its quaint mixture of Cul- 
len, Darwin, Brown, Heberden, Fordyce and their 
technics; and the soi-disant '* institutes of medicine" 
were a confused jmnble of principles, conjectures, argu- 
ments and testimony from these, and a thousand elder 
and equally conflicting sources. Novel and ever con- 
flicting nosologies and novel nomenclatures, foreign 
and domestic, were projected, from Rush and Hosack 
down to Mason, Q-ood and Basori. 

As it was here, so, with very little if any greater ap- 
proximation to unanimity or certitude, was it through- 
out the old world, maugre their superior culture in 
language and in the natural sciences. The practice of 
the art, here and there, consisted, with no really scien- 
tific exceptions, in a heroic combat with the two myth- 
ic demons of medicine, the strong and the weak, — 
inflammation and debility — by means of emetics, cathar- 
tics, venesections, vesicatories, sedatives, tonics and 
stimulants. The '* principles " upon which this terrific 
practice was founded were all deduced from the poor 
basis of thfe physiology of the last century ; and that, 
without having interrogated their physiology as to the 
real powers of the vast drug apparatus they used, either 
specific and direct, or reactive and revolutionary. 
Nothing was scientifically known of the action of any 
drug, by any physiological test ; none other than the 
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little derived from its empirical use in disease, and from 
the scanty and unarranged memoranda of toxicology. 

Thanks to the application of the chemists' reagents 
and the microscope, and the otherwise progressive en- 
croachments of positive science into the danger-ridden 
dream-land of medicine, the use or rather abuse of the 
revolutionary powers of drugs is every where receding, 
and going to its eternal resting place with the effete 
and noxious errors of the dark ages. To this good re- 
sult of the general progress in science. Homoeopathy 
has certainly contributed not a little, by showing how 
physiology could subserve the art of healing, and by 
demonstrating that the specific powers of drugs, admin- 
istered within entirely harmless limits, are at least as 
efl&cacious in the saving of life, as are their drastic and 
always dangerous revolutionary powers. The better 
class of allopathic practitioners have, by our results, 
been emboldened to drop the lancet and forego the 
emetic and cathartic, and to adopt the expectant 
method ; whilst their less reflecting and conscientious 
colleagues have been forced by our influence with the 
public to abstain from their indiscriminate use of vio- 
lent and unsafie doses and expedients. 

But the profession, even at the period of which we 
are treating, were, as their literature now and then dis- 
closes, by no means satisfied with the imcertain princi- 
ples and destructive processes of their therapeutics ; 
there were not wanting in all countries men who looked 
for as great and radical a reformation in the healing art 
as had already occurred in the sciences of astronomy 
and chemistry, or as great a change as had taken place 
in the art of navigation. Nearly all, indeed, outside 
the walls of mercantile cliques and colleges, were dis- 
content with the principles evulgated m medical schools 
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and books ; but not looking in the direction of pharma- 
cology for the new truths waited for, each earnest man 
repeated the old method of excogitating a new theory, 
or of compounding an eclectic art from the multitude 
of extant hypotheses. Accordingly, there were almost 
as many sects as there were professors of theory and 
practice ; sharp controversy abounded ; certainty and 
progressive force of criticism, a positively scientific 
method, were nowhere found. The discovery of the 
circulation of the blood and the immortal contributions 
to physiology by which that discovery was soon followed, 
had left not a single monument of progress in thera- 
peutics beyond the chance achievements of empirics, as 
in the case of the Peruvian bark and mercury. 

In 1810, Hahnemann struck the keynote for an en- 
tirely new method in medical logic ; and, as soon as 
his ''Organon of Rational Therapeutics '^ was published, 
and with it the first fasciculus of his physiological tests 
of the specific powers of drugs, entitled ''Pure Materia 
Medica," there came to his assistance several members 
of the profession, and many other able and educated 
persons, all of whom joined in the drug tests and 
nobly seconded and enriched his imperishable records. 
The work of collating from all the annals of medicine 
the scattered fragments of the purely physiological 
powers of drugs, and of combining these with the new 
provings, occupied the great reformer and his early 
disciples till 1821, when the last volume was complete 
and given to the world. Down to this period, the 
practice of Homoeopathy was necessarily limited to the 
few who had access to Hahnemann's manuscript ma- 
terials and enjoyed the great advantage of his personal 
resources and records in the new method. But thence- 
forward it was possible for any educated physician 
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who was master of the German language to test the 
great questions involved in the Organon for and by 
himself, without extraneous assistance. Moreover, a 
journal was started at that time by Ernest Stapf, 
M.D., of Leipsic, the first and in all ways the ablest 
convert and contributor to the new method. It was 
entitled Archives of Homoeopathy, and was regularly 
published till the decease of the venerable Stapf, 
covering over thirty years of the history of the . 
system. 

With the pubUcation of the Materia Medica and the 
opening of Stapf 's Archives, came the dawn of Hom- 
oeopathy outside the precincts of the master's dwelling 
and personal sphere of practice. True it is that Hah- 
. nemann had discovered and rough-hewn the great 
comer-stone of Rational medicine, pure pharmaco-dy- 
namics, many years before, having published his 
^^Fragmenta de viribus medicamentorum in sano cor- 
pore humano observatis^^ as early as 1805 ; but the lay- 
ing of that stone and the formal inauguration of the 
new temple of Therapeia took place at the pubUcation 
of the Materia Medica in 1821. 

During all the space of time from his translation of 
Cullen's Materia Medica, in 1793, till the publication 
of the last of the six volumes of his own immortal work, 
Hahnemann had been profoundly engaged in gather- 
ing the proofs of the truth of his great, maxim of our 
divine art, and in placing within reach of the pro- 
fession the world over, and for all coming time, the 
faithful and safe apparatus of that art. At the very 
least, by his physiological provings and the elimination 
and classification of the elder materials, and the accident- 
al observations, the obiter dicta, of the profession of all 
the ages concerning the qualities and powers of drugs, 
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Hahnemann made the beginning of a method in the 
art which responds to all the demands of science, and 
which is, therefore, sure to last forever ! 

As time rolls on, the worth of this first step in the 
right direction, this first positively scientific process in 
pharmacology, will be more and more appreciated, and 
the name of its author held in better and better esti- 
mation. The Empirics and the Rationalists may now 
rise from their graves in the Old Q-recian Archipelago 
to do honor to the humane and not less classical Teu- 
ton of our modern world ; for his • discovery and his 
laborious and heroic demonstration of its cardinal re- 
lations to medicine and its logic, have settled their an- 
cient and perdurable feud — have disclosed wherein 
both were right and how both could have become 
practically so, in scientific certitude, without abating 
one tittle of their objections to each other's method. 

I count this first step of Hahnemann, namely, the 
founding of a correct method for discovering the 
virtues of mecHcines, his greatest and best ; the inex- 
pugnable tower of his fame ; the eternal monument of 
his genius and inspiration. All other peculiar views 
of his may be wholly controverted and all his other 
earnest labors pass away into complete oblivion, but 
this brave work links his name forever to earth's im- 
mortals. With the science of physiology which he in- 
terrogates to find the healing virtues stored for us in 
nature, he also can evermore exclaim, ^^non omnia 
mortar /" 

Among the few physicians who caught the first rays 
of the dawning truth, was our beloved predecessor, 
the late Dr. Hans B. Gram, then a practitioner of most 
deservedly high repute in the city of Copenhagen. 
His farther, a Dane, emigrated to this country about 
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the close of our revolutionary war, married an Ameri- 
can wife, and became a citizen of the republic. The 
elder Gram was a man of culture and of highly re- 
spectable family in his native land. He was imfortu- 
nate in business, aind died a few years after his 
marriage, leaving a small family in narrow circum- 
stances, of whom our dear friend was the eldest. 
After his father's death, young Gram, a lad of not 
more than fourteen years, went out to Copenhagen 
with the hope of retrieving some portion of his father's 
share of the family estate. In this he was imsuccess- 
ful, but bis relatives there took good care of him, 
furnishing him an excellent classical and scientific 
education, and at proper age placed him in the Royal 
Medical and Surgical Institution of the Danish king- 
dom. The king's physician, the late Professor Fenger, 
was Gram's uncle, and through this gentleman's favor 
he enjoyed the best advantages of the schools and 
hospitals of northern Europe ; advantages which he 
diligently used down to the last moment of his pupil- 
age. He was officially connected with the Royal Mili- 
tary Hospital, near Copenhagen, during the last seven 
years of the Napoleon wars, residing in the edifice 
much of the time, as assistant in surgery. About 
1809 Dr. Gram commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion in Copenhagen. He was imusuaUy successful ; so 
much so, indeed, as at the age of forty to have ac- 
quired a competency for his future support and to 
enable him to render assistance to Ihe younger mem- , 
bers of his family, all of whom remained in this 
country. 

Gram tested the method of Hahnemann, during the 
years 1823 and 1824, fully and most cautiously, as well 
on his own person, with reference to the verity of the- 
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pharmaco-dynamics, as in his extensive practice, with 
reference to the truth of the maxim of Homoeopathy, 
similia similibtis curantur. 

Having, in the year '25, attained an entire faith in 
the soundness of the laws and in the practicability of 
the-new method, he resolved to return to America for 
the purpose of introducing it to the profession in his 
native land, under the institutions and conditions he 
deemed more favorable to its general adoption than 
Europe afforded. In 1825, Dr. Gram gave up his lu- 
crative practice in Copenhagen and came to New 
York. He translated one of Hahnemann's powerful 
essays, that entitled *^ Spirit of Homoeopathy," (Geist 
der Homoeop. Heil-lehre) and published it in the form 
of a letter to Dr. Hosack, at that time President of the 
New York College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Professor of the theory and practice in that institution. 
It was gratuitously distributed among the leading 
members of the profession throughout the country, 
and especially among the officers of medical schools. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Gram's long disuse of the English 
language, comprising over twenty years of his resi- 
dence in Denmark, gave his pamphlet so quaint a con- 
struction and style as to render it very difficulj; to 
read it intelligently. Indeed, I much doubt whether 
any of the gentlemen to whom it was sent ever over- 
came this obstacle ; certainly Dr. Hosack, with whom 
I conversed on the subject of Homoeopathy two years 
afterwards had not 'done so. 

Fifteen years later, this immortal essay was ably and 
felicitously rendered into English by Dr. Scott, of 
Glasgow, in Scotland. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Gram's version had not been "'as fortunate ; for a 
statement so firm, succinct and invuhierable at aU 
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points, made as a sharp epitome of Homoeopathy by 
the founder himself in Hs strongest stage of activity, 
could not have failed to produce a wide impression at 
that day, when the profession in this country had not 
shut their eyes to the literature of a system they have 
since only learned to know by technics and to reject 
without examination. 

Gram was disappointed. He thought in this free 
land, the people too were philosophically free, and 
that the great truths so clearly set forth by Hahne- 
mann in that essay would be hospitably entertained 
by the republican physicians of the United States. 
But however imperfectly he effected his version, with 
reference to the American reader, it was grammati- 
cally executed and it cost him immense labor ; for 
the treatment of the subject is a severe task in any 
other language than German, and therefore, even for 
a thorough adept in medical literature and in the art 
of rendering German into English, full of difficulties. 
Although this praiseworthy effort fell short of its 
high mark, it was nobly aimed, and is a monument 
of no Uttle value as to the time and mode of the in- 
troduction of Homoeopathy into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Morever, the selection of this essay, in my 
opinion the ablest of Hahnemann's polemic treaties, 
is itself a test of the quality of Gram's own genius 
and culture. 

Dr. Gram's arrival and the publication of this essay, 
precede by several years every other effort to dissem- 
inate the doctrines of Hahnemann beyond the confines 
of Germany and Scandinavia. He was not only the 
pioneer of Homoeopathy then in this country, but the 
first in any trans-Germanic country in all the civilized 
world. 
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I claim your attention to this date and its legend of 
virtue, in just memory of ORr deceased Mend, col- 
league and preceptor. He came to this country, not 
in search of money, for he brought a competent for- 
tune with him ; nov for social happmess, for he was in 
the most prosperous position among men of rare char- 
acter and of exalted endowments, in the birthplace of 
his ancestors, and in the very Athens of modem 
Europe. He was, as I had occasion to know, the per- 
sonal and much beloved associate of the good Bishop 
Muenter, of Callisen, and Bang and Saxtorph and 
Oersted. He came away from a city, a people and a 
country he deeply loved, as an apostle of what he 
deemed a reform most important to all humanity, in 
all countries, ages and times. He judged and I think 
the end will show that he judged wisely, that Homoe- 
opathy would strike a deeper root here, where royal 
franchises exert but a very feeble sway, and where 
novelty is kindly inspected, if not even too hastily wel- 
comed. Accordingly, he made personal and social 
sacrifices at the shrine of humanity and science, 
whereon his great vow of personal duty was inscribed, 
and came here to inaugurate the new school of medi- 
cine under the auspices of perpetual freedom and 
universal toleration. 

Cicero's definition of public honor is well exemplified 
in this case; let us cherish an honor thus worthily 
earned. 

* * Quum honos sit jpraemium virtutis Judicio studioque 
ctvium dehtum ad aliquem, qid eum sententiis qui suffra- 
giis adepttcs est, is mihi et konestus et honoraius videtur. 
* * * j& autem, qui vere appeUari potest honos, non 
invitamentum ad tempus, sedperpetuae virttUio est prae- 
miumr 
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We, the Homoeopathic physicians of New York, are 
Gram's fellow-citizens in the sense of this definition; 
by our votes and by our suffrages and by our love, we 
install him in his place of honor, as a reward of his true 
valor aa a reformer : sit honoratvs qui semper honestus 
erat/ 

Next in chronological order to Gram, I entered the 
lists in the study and support of Homoeopathy. One 
of my patients, Mr. F. L. Wilsey, a merchant, who 
afterwards studied medicine, graduating in 1846, intro- 
duced me to Dr. Gram in 1826. I had treated Mr. Wil- 
sey for an inveterate dyspepsia a long time, and with 
such poor success that he besought me to consult with 
a stranger who had brought from Germany an entirely 
novel mode of practice. With much reluctance I con- 
sented, and the result was, that the patient passed into 
Dr. Gram's care entirely, experiencing early and 
marked benefit from the change, which I ascribed to 
his improved diet. But, as I could not answer Gram's 
arguments in support of the new method, and as my 
training, reading and experience, which had been un- 
usually extensive for so young a man, had failed to in- 
spire me with confidence in any past or existing plan 
of therapeutics, I was very soon ready to put the 
method of Hahnemann to the test of a fair but rigor- 
ous observation. Moreover, Gram's inimitable mod- 
esty in debate, and his earnest zeal for the good and 
the true in all ways and directions, and his vast cul- 
ture in science and art, in history and philosophy, 
greatly surpassing in these req)ects any of the aca- 
demic or medical professors I had known, very much 
shortened my dialectic opposition to the new system. 

I selected three cases for the trial, the first '^hcBmopty- 
5is in a scrofulous girl, complicated with amenorrhosa; 
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the second, mania puerperalis of three months' stand- 
ing ; and the last, anasarca and ascites^ in an habitual 
drunkard." Following Gram's instructions, I fur- 
nished the proper registry of the symptoms in each 
case. He patiently and faithfully waded through the 
six volumes of Hahnemann's Materia Medica (luckily 
we had no manuals then), and prescribed a single 
remedy in each case. The first and third cases were 
promptly cured by a single dose of the remedy pre- 
scribed, and the conditions, as to diet and moral im- 
pressions, were so arranged by me (Gram did not see 
either of the patients) that, greatly to my surprise and 
joy, very little room was left for a doubt as to the effi- 
cacy of the specifics applied. The case of mania was 
perhaps the stronger testimony of the two. The pa- 
tient was placed under the rule of diet for fourteen 
days, previous to the administration of the remedy 
chosen by Gram. Xot the slightest mitigation of the 
maniacal .sufferings occurred at that time. At the 
time of the giving of the remedy, which was a single 
drop of very dilute tincture of nux vomica, in a drink 
of sweetened water, the patient was more furious than 
usual, tearing her clothing off, and angrily resisting all 
attempts to soothe her. She/idly recovered her reason, 
within half an hour after taking the nvx vomica, and 
never lost it afterwards. A fourth case was soon after 
treated with success, which had a worse prognosis, if 
possible, than either of the others. It was one of 
traumatic tetanus. During the first year of my ac- 
quaintance with Gram, I subjected only my incurables 
and the least promising instances of the curables, to 
Dr. Gram's experiments ; but this was simply because 
I could not read the language of the Materia Medica, 
and it was impossible to do any more, without a 
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knowledge of the Grerman. DmiDg that tune, I sur- 
mounted this difficulty and became a competent pre- 
sciiber of, and a full convert to, Homoeopathy. 

In 1829, Abraham D. Wilsox, the second convert, 
joined us. This is not perhaps the fitting occasion to 
speak of Dr. Wilson as he deserves to be treated — 
God bless him ! but never shall I forget the joy his 
advent to Homoeopathy gave me. A ripe scholar in 
the humanities, a physician in full practice, a genial 
man, quick to learn, apt, and able to instruct, I have 
ever found him just what he was thirty-four years ago, 
when he came into our communion, a brave follower 
of truth, a practical friend of justice. 

Xext came our beloved Dr. A. Gerald Hull. He 
was studying medicine under my supervision at the 
time of Dr. Wilson's conversion, and was a member of 
our almost daily reunions. He took his degrees in 
the arts at Union College, with distinguished rank, in 
1828. He remained there some months, pursuing a 
post-graduate course of studies in chemistry and 
anatomy under our late and justly revered colleague, 
Dr. Joslin, at that time and for many years after, a 
professor at Union. Dr. Joslin and I had studied 
medicine together, graduating in the same class, in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and I suggested 
the course taken by Hull, well knowing the unusual 
advantages he coul^l reap from Joslin's exact and 
fiill attainments in the natural sciences. On his 
coming to the city, Hull entered Rutgers Medical 
College. Hosack, Mott, Macneven, Francis, and the 
great Irish surgeon, Bushe, were the professors. 
With Francis and Bushe he also studied in extra Col- 
lege courses of lectures as a private pupil. But best of 
all the assistance he enjoyed, in my estimation, was 
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the daily guidance and 'conversation of the good pio- 
neer, Gram. In the summer time Gram taught him 
botany ; master and pupil making frequent foot ex- 
cursions for the purpose, in the neighborhood of the 
city, analyzing the way side and wood flowers, as they 
wandered through the rich floral regions of our coast. 
Wilson and I sometimes joined this party, and also 
made some advances in botany under Gram. In the 
winter evenings, Gram reviewed descriptive anatomy 
with Hull, in a methodic course of dictation in t;he 
Latin language, which the pupil was required to re- 
cord in writing as it fell from the master's lips ; a tast 
which probably no public teacher in any of our 
American colleges could have executed, and I am 
quite sure no other pupU could have performed his 
share of the exercise better than did young Hull. 
Whatever is charming in the development of a brave 
and industrious student of the natural sciences and of 
medicine, was seen in full glory in the professional 
growth of that pure young man, in his relations with 
his riper instructors. Drawn by his zeal and pro- 
ficiency in learning, his moral rectitude and his sweet 
courtesy of manner, each of these in turn, from Joslin 
down to Gram, became his earnest friend and willing 
preceptor. In all, Hull spent four years of profes- 
sional studies, after his full terms and graduation at 
Union, in this way ; and you, my dear colleagues, 
most of you, had opportunities to know from personal 
intercourse with him how well he profited by these 
advantages, and how worthy he was of the considera- 
tion he enjoyed, as a man, an author, and a physician. 
In 1832, Hull formally entered the profession. 
Voluntarily imitating the legal custom of North Ger- 
many, he underwent the public and recorded examina- 
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tion, at that time established by the Medical Society 
of the County of New York (as did Dr. Curtis after 
him), and after a trial of his attainments, which occu- 
pied thirteen hours, he received the diploma on the 
unanimous vote of the censors, in the presence of a 
large concourse of medical gentlemen who were inter- 
ested in the new mode of examination. Hull's was, I 
believe, the first case under that method. Our col- 
league. Dr. Wilson, was one of the censors, and he can 
tell you how potent an instrument that form of trial 
was for testing the qualifications of examiners as well 
as candidates. If that perfect institution could have 
been spared in the county society, and extended, as it 
must soon have been, by legal enactments, to all the 
sources of license in the state, we should at this day 
have had a body of physicians and surgeons fully 
equal to the requirements of justice and humanity, 
instead of the sadly deficient profession around us. 
The cupidity of the college dealers in diplomas, how- 
ever, strangled the salutary innovation in the society, 
and killed our persevering efforts with the Legislature 
to establish it by law. It must rise again ; a surfeit 
of foul monopolies will one day paralyze the existing 
trade in diplomas. Gram and his little circle were 
the introducers of the method. It cost two years of 
arduous exertion ; but it was worthy of a lifetime 
more to establish it permanently ! 

Dr. Hull was actively engaged in his profession for 
27 years. His debut as a writer in support of Homoe- 
opathy was made in the ** American Journal of 
Homoeopathy," published by me in 1834, of which he 
was the associate editor. In 1840, that work was 
resumed after four years' suspension, under the title 
of the ''Homoeopathic Examiner," of which he was 
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the responsible editor, which reached its fifth volume. 
He also edited four American editions of Jahr's 
Manual, and aided in the Symptomen-Codex of the 
same author. He likewise edited an American edition 
of Everest's ** Popular View of Homoeopathy," and 
several editions of Laurie's Domestic Practice. Per- 
haps it is not extravagant to say that he did as much 
by his practice and his writings for the amelioration 
of medical abuses and for the extension of Homoe- 
opathy in the United States, as any other member of 
the profession in his time. He died in 1859, leaving 
behind him the memory of an unblemished manhood, 
the character of a good and efl&cient physician, and a 
train of works and labors worthily begun which must 
long survive and bless him. I earnestly commend his 
orphan boy, the sole inheritor of his name, to your 
care and kindness, when I too have followed our 
friend and colleague to the better land. You will not 
forget him ! 

Next in order came Dr. William Channing, a man 
of large culture in letters and very thoroughly educat- 
ed in medicine. He was in the mid-prime of his Ufe 
at the time of his conversion to Homoeopathy, which 
occurred in 1832, during the first appearance of the 
Asiatic cholera in this country. He had joined 
Gram's party in the county medical society for the 
estabUshment of the pubhc and recorded examination 
of candidates, and having been elected in that body to 
the ofl&ce of censor, with Gram and Wilson for col- 
leagues, he was frequently in our little circle, and 
often, of course, the new practice was discussed with 
him. On the first outbreak of the cholera, Channing 
visited the hospitals and tendered his aid in prescribing 
for the victims of the epidemic. Seeing the ill-success 
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of the ordinary expedienti, he made a public trial of 
camphor, veratrum and cuprum, as prescribed by Hah- 
nemann. He thought so well of the results that he 
published them over his signature in the Commercial 
Advertiser of that day, and soon after avowed his 
entire change of practice. Channing's was an eminent- 
ly logical mind, attending with full earnestness to all 
topics of a philosophical character, till he arrived at 
definite conclusions, and when he reached these, he 
was firm and decided in their maintenance. He was 
not of the skeptical class on any topic. In politics, 
he was a repubhcan of^the Hamilton school ; in relig- 
ion, a Unitarian, with his cousin the great WilUam 
Ellery Channing, of Boston ; and in medicine, till his 
conversion to Homoeopathy, an adherent of the phy- 
siological system of Broussais. 

With Channing's conversion, came also the first di- 
vergence in practice among the Homoeopathists in 
this country. He was a thorough Hahriemannian in 
all his views and practice, which neither of his pre- 
decessors was. Gram, Wilson, Hull, and myself 
held, from first to last, that those expedients of the 
old practice which had attained a solid basis of empiri- 
cal certainty as to good results in given and well-de- 
fined cases of disease, ought not to be laid aside. The 
hst of such expedients, when culled with due care 
from all the past annals of clinical medicine, and de- 
nuded of all the hypothetical adjuncts of the soi-di- 
sant Rationalists, was very small indeed, but valuable 
in our sight, and by no means to be abandoned, till 
they were surely replaced by the ever widening range 
of physiological provings. As examples of this class, 
I may cite the endermic use of mercury in some in- 
veterate forms of syphilis, apocynum in ascites, and 
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the letting of blood in ascertain agonizing form of 
dyspnoea. Although we ever held it a duty to search 
the Materia Medica Pura for a similimum in each sudi 
case, in common with all others, yet in default of the 
purely scientific means, We held it an equally impera- 
tive duty to recur to the grand clinical annals of the 
profession in search of the best supported empirical 
means of relief. We agreed with the maxim given by 
Celsus, when he sums up in his first book the discus- 
sion between the old Greek parties, the Rationalists 
and the Empirics : ^'A certis et exploratis petendiim esse 
presidium.^^^ Channing, on the other hand, held with 
Hahnemann and the vast majority of European Homoe- 
opathists, that such recourse was in no case justifiable, 
and from first to last, was a Hahnemannian pure and 
simple. His organization indeed bore a very striking 
resemblance to that of the great founder in more 
points than one ; and especially in the powerful devel- 
opment .of the upper part of his forehead as compared 
with the lower, eflfecting a predominance of the reflect^ 
ive over the perceptive faculties. With Gram, botk 
ranges were very full, but they were evenly balanced ; 
Gram's head and bust were as strikingly Socratic as 
Channing's were Hahnemannian ; and there was a 
corresponding diflference in their mental and moral 
characteristics. At the time of Gram's arrival in this 
country, the founder of the school had not adopted his 
later and latest practice of attenuating the remedies ; 
and our method in this respect, till 1833, was to ad- 
minister doses equivalent to the first and second cen- 



* ''Qtfod si scientiam hano non subu'eceat eoidens cauBttf wuitto minus earn si^jjfi- 
cerCf quae in dubio est. Cum igitur iUa incerta, incomprehensibilis sU, a certis et 
explorates petendum esse presiditmif id est, us, quae ezpebiektia in ifbib otTiu.- 
noNiBUB DocusRZT.'*— Golden Words of Duty ! 
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tesimal dilutions. With few and short exceptions 
(which I ever regretted,) we adhered to this usage, 
whilst Channing went up promptly with Hahnemann 
in his doses, fully believing in the potentizing process 
and faith of the master, and even after the death of 
Hahnemann, going out of the very roof of all scientific 
observation with the enthusiast, Jenichen of Hanover. 
Nevertheless, these differences (as to empirical means 
in some cases, and the doses in all) created not the 
slightest jar in the harmonious personal relations of 
our little circle, as an analogous state of things had 
done in Europe between Hahuemann and some of his 
earliest and ablest disciples. 

Channing had high views and well-matured maxims 
of personal rights. He compelled himself to respect 
the right of private judgment in medical polemics, as 
he did in religious and all philosophic differences. Dr. 
Gram was still further ahead of his time and of ours, 
in the science of human relations and in the harmoni- 
ous practice of absolute toleration. Our frequent re- 
unions, therefore, remained, as they were before the 
advent of Channing, a social joy, a festival in the hu- 
manities and a profit in science and philosophy, till 
' the death of Gram, in 1840, broke them up forever. 

We had other topics besides Homoeopathy in which 
we derived deeply interesting instruction from Gram ; 
among which, with your indulgence, I will name the 
discoveries of Mesmer and the craniology of Gall. In 
each of these directions Gram l^d the way to a wider 
and deeper knowledge of the relations between soul 
and body, the human and the divine, the transitory 
and the permanent, than can be entertained by merely 
materialistic researches. ^^Aude sapere^^ was our mot- 
to ; at least we shut our eyes to the light of no fact in 
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God's universe, nor did we refuse to listen to any- 
earnest man's inferences from real phenomena, howso- 
ever they might conflict with our own. Psychology 
was no less welcome to us than her twin sister physi- 
ology ; and we often found that she had just as im- 
portant relations with the art of healing and with our 
power to administer it as had physiology. 

Channing was in full practice when he came to us. 
He labored strongly for the advancement of our truth 
in his practice and in society, although he wrote but 
little. His only publication was an address to an Allo- 
pathic society ; but that lecture, which was an argu- 
ment in support of Homoeopathy, is a work of great 
power and of much merit in all ways. The society 
pubUshed it at the time, much to the credit of their 
hber^lity ; and the members of our school, at my in- 
stance, republished it some ten years later. Channing- 
failed in health in 1844, and after many dreary years 
of disease, marked by a sad decadence of his once 
grand mental powers, he paid the debt of nature in 
1857. 

About the time of Channing's coming over to Homoe- 
opathy, namely, in 1832 and 1833, Dr. Jourdan, of 
Paris, .translated the Materia Medica Pura, and Jahr's 
Manual, into the French language, and these works 
very soon made their way into this country. This 
event marks an important epoch in the extension of 
Homoeopathy the world over. Prior to it, no physi- 
cian" could test the practice, or study its principles, 
with any approach to success, without first making a 
fair conquest of the German language ; and very few 
men in middle life, especially physicians engaged in 
the ceaseless cares and toils of their profession, could 
surmount this barrier. Hull, Curtis, and I had done 
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SO, at the instigation of Gram, and doubtless Channing 
would have accomplished this arduous task, had not 
the labors of Jourdan rendered it far less important. 

This difficulty fully explains the slowness of the 
expansion of our system during the first eight years of 
its practical existence here in New York. Moreover, 
it readily suggests the reason why the early converts 
, here did not press the subject on the attention of their 
medical brethren in their private intercourse. We en- 
joyed a wide circle of professional acquaintance, and 
had frequent meetings with them in the medical so- 
ciety, and in large private consultations during the 
two years we were agitating the educational reform, 
but with very few exceptions the topic nearest our 
hearts was treated of sparingly in all this intercourse. 
It was treated with still greater reticence among our 
patients, for the same season; and as it was wholly 
impossible, except among the few educated Germans 
then in New York, to speak of the new practice among 
the people generally, without incurring, however incor- 
rectly, the odium of quackery. The propounder of a 
reform of any kind, which jostles the immemorial 
usages of society, should be very careful to note the 
time and conditions for this work ; otherwise he may 
do more harm, even with a valuable truth, than other 
men do in striving to bolster up existing errors. The 
Iconoclasts probably retarded the progress of Luther's 
reformation, and certainly hmited its political exten- 
sion, by their rude assaults upon all images, pictures, 
relics, and statuary. When occasionally we were asked 
by medical men, who saw in the European journals the 
angry diatribes which now and then appeared against 
Hahnemann, whether we too were his disciples, we 
answered truly, **yes, and that for good reasons;" but 
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we shunned debate with them, and avoided all expla- 
nations to the laity, as being alike useless and uncon- 
genial to our tastes and sense of duty, under the cir- 
cumstances. But we were not idle; we worked for 
the future in mutual education and preparation ; and 
when the translations were effected into all the spoken 
languages of Europe, as they were in 1837 and 1838, 
we re-established our journal of Homoeopathy and our 
distinct public Homoeopathic society. The hour of 
manly, open combat arrived at last ; and it found us, 
after so many years of patient waiting, harnessed for 
the fight. 

One of our ablest converts, during this early stage of 
the system, and the last, was Dr. Joseph T. Curtis, a 
bright classical scholar and a man of genius ; a child 
of misfortune in many ways, but ever a thorough 
student and a thorough and most impressive gentle- 
man. He was a private pupil of Gram, and, when he 
entered the profession, became his associate in the 
practice. Curtis produced a small treatise on the ma- 
teria medica in 1841, which gave favorable indications 
as to his future usefulness; but his health broke up 
soon after, and his fate sadly disappointed us all. ffis 
practice was large and successful during the ten years 
in which he could work, and his personal influence 
with men of weight and character exerted a very 
strong bias in favor of Homoeopathy in all this com- 
munity. 

With the exodus of Homoeopathy from the German 
into the French, Italian, Spanish, and Enghsh lan- 
guages, which occurred from 1838 to 1840, arose the 
epoch of its rapid extension. As soon as it was possi- 
ble for the actual practitioner in non-Germanic coun- 
tries to read the Organon and make use of the materia 
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medica, which was fully eflfected by 1840, converts by 
hundreds in each of them flocked to the standard of 
Hahnemann. Infirmaries, societies, journals, and sys- 
tematic efibrts for the public teaching of his method 
sprang almost simultaneously into existence, in every 
state and kingdom of the civilized world. But I be- 
lieve it nowhere exerted a wider or stronger scope of 
influence than it attained in this city, as early as 1840, 
the year of the re-appearance of our Journal, and of 
the publication of Jahr's Manual and other practical 
treatises by Dr. Hull. 

Dr. Ticknor, Dr. George W. Cooke, Dr. Freeman, 
Dr. Taylor, Dr. Coxe, of Williamsburgh, Dr. Rosman, 
of Brooklyn, Dr. Joslin, Dr. Snow, must be named 
from among our departed, with profound respect and 
hearty afiection, as coming into our ranks here, with 
all their experience and learning' and moral and social 
influences, to give a new and potent impetus among us 
to the mild and beneficent reform which had so long 
waited for their brave and grateful co-operation. 
With varying acquirements and characters, ever dili- 
gent, honorable and faithful to duty, were they, each 
and all : let us cherish their memories and perpetuate 
the spheres of work they most worthily inaugurated ! 

Before the commencement of this second stage or 
epoch of Homoeopathy, the foundations were laid in 
Philadelphia for its permanent establishment and ex- 
tension there by Dr. Hering and Dr. W. Wesselhoeft, 
two German converts recently arrived in the country.* 
In 1835, they obtained a charter from the State of 
Pennsylvania, and located a college and book estab- 



* Dr. William Wesselhoeft came as early as 1830. He was a scholar of note, and 
a professor in one of the large German Universities, before his adoption of Homes- 
opathy. He died two years since, in Boston. 
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lishment, near Bethlehem, for the instruction of stu- 
dents and allopathic practitioners in Homoeopathy; 
and they also published a journal of the system.* This 
liberal and in all respects truly republican enterprise 
was six or eight years ahead of its proper tune, and 
failed on that account simply. Dr. Hering returned 
to Philadelphia and resumed the general practice in 
1837, working with enormous activity and great effect 
for the extension of Homoeopathy. He is a learned 
naturalist as well as physician, and withal, as I esti- 
mate him, a man of genius and originaUty seldom sur- 
passed in any age or country. 

Oiu: able and worthy colleague. Dr. Edward Bayard, 
studied with Dr. Hering. Dr. Hering has contributed, 
as you all know, largely to the materia medica, be- 
sides publishing an original book on domestic medicine, 
the only one of its kind known in our school. He was 
a favorite with Hahnemann, and fully supported the old 
master's posology and methods of administration ; al- 
though, like Channing, he never imitated Hahnemann's 
acerbity toward those who did not coincide in these 
respects with him. Liberal and genial and ever at 
work, may he long live to adorn his profession and 
bless his fellow-men. 

Gram failed in health, completely, just as the new 
period began to dawn upon us. Broken in heart by 
the misfortunes, insanity and death of his only brother, 
upon whom he had lavished all the estate he brought 
with him from Europe, he was , attacked by apoplexy 
in 1838, and after many months of suffering passed 
away in February, 1840. Wilson and I tenderly cared 
for him, and Curtis watched him as a faithful son 

* The Organon, revision of Stratton's tranEAation, was published by the academy, 
and several other standard books, in 1836-8. 
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would do a beloved father. He was an earnest Chris- 
tian of the Swedenborgian faith, and a man of the 
most scrupulously pure and charitable life I have ever 
known. In the presence of want, sorrow, and disease, 
secluded from all observation of the world, he minis- 
tered with angelic patience and with divine earnest- 
ness. The squalid hovfel of the sick poor was to Gram 
ever the most holy temple of religion ; its atmosphere 
consecrated his whole soul to the strongest exertion 
of his many-sided wisdom, the most perfect and potent 
application of his pains-taking art. His conscience 
was then all alive to heavenly inspiration. No dark- 
ness, or wintry storm, or failure of strength, or allure- 
ment of the world, detained Gram, when the suffering 
poor needed his healing presence. He believed in 
God ; he worked and walked his earth-pilgrimage 
with his Redeemer. And yet, this good man and 
earnest believer was often called an infidel, sometimes 
even by thoughtless Christian ministers, because he 
abstained from the topic on all occasions, and with all 
people, except when he was called to the performance 
of his kind of religious worship. 

About the period of Gram's decease. Homoeopathy 
began to be supported in various cities of this State, 
and very soon after, that is to say, from 1841 to 1844, 
it was also established in Boston, Providence, and 
Portland, in the east, and at New Orleans, Savannah, 
and Baltimore, in the South. In this State, Dr. I. M. 
Ward, was the pioneer in Albany, the late Dr. J. 
Bryan, in Troy, Dr. Henry D. Paine, now of Albany, 
in N'Cwburgh, our deeply lamented associate and former 
Secretary, Dr. Geo. W. Cooke, at Hudson, the late Dr. 
Robert Rosman and DR; P. P. Wells, at Brooklyn, 
and several others, of excellent character and attain- 
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ments, in the smaller towns and villages. In the east, 
I can not omit the names of Dr. Gregg, of Boston ; 
Dr. Okie, of Providence, and Dr. P. Clark, of Port- 
land, each a worthy and energetic practitioner. 

At Baltimore, Dr. A. Hatnel, an original pupil of 
Hahnemann, and one of the early European converts, 
established the new method on a firm basis, as early as 
1838. Two of my own pupils opened the practice, the 
one in New Orleans and the other in Savannah ; both 
were very successful in their work ; both have passed 
away, leaving strong and faithful characters, and earn- 
est friends of Homoeopathy in their adopted cities. 

Dr. G. M. Taft went to New Orleans, and Dr.' 
James B. Gilbert to Savannah. Some of you had the 
pleasure of knowing these brave, diligent, and well- 
educated men while they were pursuing their studies 
here among us, and you, with me, know how worthy 
they were to be standard-bearers of our method in 
new fields of practice. 

My task, dear friends, is done ; hastily and imper- 
fectly done, as fragments of time fell to me at inter- 
vals in my perpetual occupation, and as my memory 
of names and dates could aid me, but with the earn- 
est desire to be scientifically just and historically accu- 
rate in my statements. If I have omitted many names 
and facts which ought not to have been neglected, as 
I am afraid is the case, pray some of you take pen 
and rectify these errors, whilst you pardon me for 
doing the work you assigned, with such poor result. 
But before we part, let me tell you for the first and 
only time, how deep a joy you gave to us, the few 
old storm-beaten pioneers, as one by one, and two by 
two, you came out from the ranks of Allopathy and 
took your places, strong and well-armed, by our side. 
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What cheer you gave us, and what earnest of the sure 
progress and final triumph of the greatly derided, but 
greatly needed and indeUble reform, came with you, can 
scarcely be realized even by yourselves, whose expe- 
rience of the conflict, waning and mitigated as it is, 
can not have been without unwelcomed stings. First 
(I gratify my own feelings by naming my brother stu- 
dents and fellow-graduates) came H. G. Dunnel, then 
Walter Palmer, then Clark Wright, then your 
President, L. Hallock, and last of this group, the 
learned, upright, and laborious Joslin, the founder of 
this Society. Next I cite, Vanderburgh, Bolles, 
Ball, Kirby, McVickar, Bowers, Barlow, Guernsey, 
Beakley, our lamented Dr. Freeman, as specimens of 
the early reinforcements we received, just when 
disease and death were thinning our little host. But 
in recaUing the deep emotion caused by the accession 
of these good and true men, I may say, with perfect 
truth, in behalf of Wilson and myself, the last of 
the early band, that each other member of our So- 
ciety, and each man here to-night, has contributed his 
full share to our sacred recompense for the hardships 
of the early days of Homoeopathy in America. 

Welcome were ye then ! Welcome are ye still, one 
and all ; especially so, in this hour of festal reunion 
and on this day, sacred to the manes of our great and 
good Master. 

Mr. President and dear coUeagues of New York and 
Brooklyn : 

Let us on this occasion renew our vows of fealty to 
the great elementary maxims of truth in our therapeu- 
tics, the investigation of the specific power of drugs 
by physiological provings ; and the wise application 
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of the powers thus ascertained (one remedy at a time) 
with stringent reference to the similitude of drug 
symptoms to the phenomena of disease. Overleaping 
all small polemics about dilutions, doses and dynami- 
zations, let us bend our energies toward the purifica- 
tion and enlargement of the materia medica. Thus, 
and only thus, shall we honor the great man whose 
earthly task we this day celebrate, and righteously 
perform our own. Pray, let us remember that here 
in New York, where Homoeopathy was first founded, 
in all the wide world, out of the land of its projector, 
and where there are more regular physicians and 
more lay adherents sustaining it than in any city of 
any country, not excepting Germany itself, both hu- 
manity and science have an unsatisfied claim against 
us which we ought to discharge aTbly and fully. 

The greetings of Hahnemann and Gram come to us 
once more on this festal day, ut plaudendi erimus. 
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